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HELD IN AN OPEN HAND 


You did not know that I watched you, 
dreamer, playing god with grains of sand 
on the windy beach. 


The sand shifts uneasy, 
until you cup it gently in your open hand; 
it rests there, content. 


But try to grasp it desperately 
in a fist. It slips away, disappears. 
Hold your dreams, and hold me, as gently. 


Katy Nielsen 
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From behind my eyes the sound 


wings on glass 


If I had known the words 
I would have changed my hands to golden apples 
Picked them at the wrists to give 
Without a thought as to where the seeds 
might bloom. 


With the first spoken word she turned to go 


Her legs bending -- willow shoots in dark winter water 


As the night lapped up 


around her. 


Jonathan and Patricia Mather 





ALONE 


I found one shirt 

Among the empty hangers, 

And, in a suitcase, those pants 
I never mended. 


Thrown back blankets 

Revealed the outline of your head 
Upon the pillow, reluctantly fading. 
It held no warmth. 


In my dreams 

Your shadow echoes 
Leaving me less empty. 
It's only an illusion. 


Elisia Bradley 
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Snowstorm in Riverview Cemetery 


i! 


The discourteous wind tricked 
A snow-burdened branch, 

once; 

To slip flickers of 

Pallid, porous 

Shadows 

Upon a resting bed of stone. 
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The dark eyes of my horse 
Blackened with suspicion, 

And did not notice 

The withered flowers 

Which lay forgotten in the ice. 


ei] 


For a moment, 

I could see the family, 

(Had it been last summer?) 
Hesitant and awkward, 

They bent to place 

Their careful tokens in weeds. 


Victoria Coons 
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But on this winter's day, 

A less stark sun 

waited 

By the splintered old graveyard 
Railings, 

Prodding weathered wood 

To die 

A little more. 


And the death of boards 
Should not be mourned. 
The muffled hoofbeats, 
Too, 

Had their moment. 


3) 


The deep, bare prints 
In the cold 

Remained only until 

The comforting dream in 
White 

Descended again. 


She might not remember her married name, as the shadows of life lengthened, 
but existence itself still lay clear and vivid before her. 


LATE AFTERNOON 


Dorotha Radich 


What would they say, she won- 
dered, if she were to tell them 
that she could not remember her own 
name? She smiled enigmatically over 
her knitting. It was an absurd 
situation. LEMWas ss cru er a Sne 
amended, that she had forgotten her 
very own name; her own name, Rose, 
was all she could remember. It was 
only, and trivially, that she had 
for the moment, forgotten the name 
of the man she had married some 
sixty years ago. . .no, make that 
sixty-seven years. 


Shutting her ears’ to the stri- 
dant clatter of the television set 
: PELOSI SHrr I voices of her 
daughter and grandchildren raised 
in some inane argument, she let her 
thoughts runon. There were, she 
told herself complacently, so many 
young men she might have married 
and unconsciously she rocked a 
Little faster “at “thes thougntsor 
those young men. 


The sharp fall she had had this 
morning in the garden had done this 
to her. Fortunately she had man- 
aged to get up before anyone saw 
her, but when she finally got  her- 
self back to the house a glance at 
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the kitchen clock told her she must 
have lain where she had fallen a 
good ten minutes. She wouldn't 
wonder if she hadn't had what the 
doctors) ‘Call axsligqnt stroke. 


Lying there on the ground she 
was first conscious of her cheek 
pressing down into the new grass at 
the side of the path. Under her 
ear she heard millions of small 
sounds; another busy world was 
going on beneath and between the 
grass blades. She had lain and 
listened, “content \ juste. to1be, eto 
feel herself still axpartE.on saree 
Then she remembered that old ladies 
of eighty-seven didn't usually lie 
on Grassy paths in the middie of 
the morning, and so she had risen 
hastily; if abit =Sstittly = romer 
feet. 


When she rose, the world, her 
world, had come back to her. nits 
was as though. that world she had 
heard there in the grass blades, 
that immeasurable universe that had 
so delighted and comforted her had 
shrunk until there was left only 
her small, usual world of every day. 
Slowly she had oriented herself. 
This was the garden of her. son's 
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house. She, who felt so small and 
inexperienced, was a mother and had, 
unaccountably and a trifle absurdly, 
grown children. Yes, and grand- 
children too, she remembered. 

As she stood in the path with 
the fresh early-spring fragrance 
around her, her long life rushed by 
as though she were riding in a fast 
train and her life were the land- 
scape. Husband, children, the farm, 
the grandchildren... her train 
LUSRCO, BON and Wii SCCONdSm SNe wa r= 
MiVed sDacCk saga iw i neticer Galueiy na 
small, stocky old woman in a black 
dress with lace at the throat and 
gardening shears in her hands. She 
held one thin, blue-veined hand up 
between her eyes and the sun. It 
was an Old hand. She was an old 
woman, really, though she did not 
feel so. She still felt like young 
Maru Rose, (Galvert. buGe | now 7) Os 
COULSC ESC Was —paemee 


Then it was that the thing began. 
Incredibly, idiotically. She did 
not know her husband's name. Jije, 
had amused her instantly. It be- 
came her own private little game, 
to find out quite quiety and se- 
cretly, who that man was she had 
married. 


As «she knitted; (ot | listening 
much to the voices aroundher, she 
thought somewhat resentfully that 
if the whole neighborhood hadn't 
been accustomed to taking the de- 
testable” liberty of. calljng, -per 
- "Grandma" or "Aunt Rose" it mightn't 
have been so hard for her to win. 
She had always been caustic about 


Ue, 


that familiarity but it had never 
done any good. So now, although 
she had been as alert as possible, 
not once all day had she heard her 
own last name. Surreptitiously she 
had watched for the postman. If 
only she got a letter she would 
know. But there had been no mail 
for anyone. 


Her mind made another of its now 
so usual forays back into the re- 
mote past. Probably she had 
married Will Chandler. At the 
ENOUGIIENO ane mene) aunt warm 
thrill invaded her and she felt 
herself flushing. “will! vhad@epeea 
such a handsome idiot. She remem- 
bered the wave in his black hair, 
felt again the weight of his dark 
eyes upon her. Jia yosias ese Janis 
frivolity” Wild” “had “beensas lover 
to, be proud” off) Her Drightaeplue 
eyes raised from her knitting to 
take in the group of chattering 
youngsters, her daughter and 
daughter-in-law. That blond child 
would be Will's granddaughter; odd 
where she'd got that meek, sleek, 
look. Neither she nor Will had 
ever been meek. 

She sighed and smiled as she re- 
sumed her knitting. Then she 
stopped... .9. breathingr ras tasacmeus 
hurt by ablow. Jeff Bullard had. 
been so persistent; a dour, dark 
man who had frightened her, yet 
fascinated her too. Suppose she 
had married him! She tried to think 
it out but her mind, ase smindssde 
when pushed, refused to make the 
right. pictures “for. here wsbemre= 


called the big farm where she _ had 
lived most of her married life; she 
actually smelled the dry, pungent 
scent of hay drying in the sun, saw 
the golden prairies roll out before 
her, but human figures, save her 
own, she saw none. 

The room, with its women and 
children no longer existed for her. 
She sat on quietly before the fire 
burning in the Franklin stove, her 
hands fallen idle in her lap, her 
eyes intent. 

She was again a child, sitting on 
the hearthstone, watching the fire- 
light sparkle on the square silver 
buckles of her great-grandfather's 
shoes, seeing the red flames re- 
flected in the smaller buckles of 
his knee breeches. Four, she had 
been then, and he a hundred and 
four. He'd even fought the British, 
they said. It seemed like yester- 
day “that he'd ridden upon his 
white horse; yes, actually he had 
ridden at his great age. . . a fine 
big man with a splendid hearty 
voice. 

Aemereatity, - iia measure fre- 

turned to her she could hear pre- 
parations for supper going on in 
the kitchen. Then she became aware 
that she was not alone in the room. 
A short, quick breath that was not 
quite a sob, came from the shadows. 
She straightened, peering into the 
dimness. Her granddaughter Joan 
sat huddled there, her forlorn face 
turned to the light of the coals. 

She asked, "What's the matter, 
Child?” ana brisk, kindly voice 
and realized at once from Joan's 


dark look that she'd made a mis- 
take. Evidently this was something 
she was supposed to know about. She 
searched her mind hastily. It was 
irritating not to remember imme- 
diate things. This was something 
she'd known yesterday. She had a 


‘vague memory of tears and confi- 


dences right in this room. Then at 
Came pack eto. er. and snes felira 
surge of triumph at her own con- 
tinued adequacy. Of course! It was 


-a boy named Bob Joan had cried 


about. She'd been sure he loved 
her and now, suddenly, he was going 
to marry someone else. She felt a 


dim pain over the child's unhappi- 
ness, then lost it in a much more 
active feeling of impatience at 
Joan's lack of pride. Momentarily 
the years between them were nothing 
and she, instead of being a sympa- 
thetic grandmother, was another 
woman, simply, sure of her power 
to charm and contemptuous of Joan's 
inadequacy. She crushed that down 
at once. It was unseemly and un- 
kind, she told herself severely. 


UDOT -CLY dear, « she said. 
"It won't last forever.* 
"T'll never get over it,” Joan 


said somberly. 


"Tt seems that way now but 
you'll soon forget. Little by 
little you won't mind so much and 
then, suddenly it won't hurt at 
Sulekha 

The girl made a protesting sound. 
How could one convince her? One 
couldn't, of course. And she would 
not if she could. That was surely 


i3 


the saddest thing to know: that 
‘nothing mattered for long. When 
you knew that certainly and finally 
it was as though some spring were 
broken in you forever. 


There was nothing she could say. 
"I'm sorry," she ventured, at last. 


The mildness of her voice brought 
Cheri Teco her in a rush. On the 
floor, with her face in the crook 
of her arm across her grandmother's 
knees, she was crying noisily, 


“"Tf I can't have him there is no 
WIDs AR GENTE Clo) Cyn.” 


The old woman had one of those 
impulses she had learned only with 
difficulty to control. Often she'd 
had to remind herself that you 
could not tell anyone what life 
was, especially not anyone very 
young. You learned one or _ two 
things and you were as eager as a 
child to tell your discoveries; 
indeed, sometimes you forgot you 
weren't a child, outside as well as 
in, and you tried to explain what 
you had, with such GitEriecu Ecos 
worked out for yourself. But aie 
was no use. Young people couldn't 
hear you. The gap between was too 
wide. They were put off by your 
wrinkles. To them, you were an old 
woman who couldn't know how things 
were. 

She knew all this but almost, 
she risked rebuff. "Thal isn't 
true," she wanted to say. "You can 
always go on, even if you have no 
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one at all. ‘You've always your- 
self. TRAE Ls Chem CnG aman S merce 
that counts. "See," she could say, 
"right now I can't even remember 
whom I married and it doesn't 
matter at all. He came and he's 
gone and all the time I had myself; 
in the end I've only myself left, 
and that's enough." She could 
even bea little arrogant about 
that she thought. It wasn't every- 
one she felt sure, who was able to 
keep .a-selico reLyron. 


Joan stirred. Her breath caught 
audibly like that of a small child 
who has almost finished with crying. 
Her grandmother lifted one hand _ to 
brush back the girl's hair, re- 
membered how she herself hated to 
be, touched and let it drop: Of 
course she couldn't say those 
things to Joan. She had kept her 
hands off the lives of others al- 
ways. She must not break that ex- 
cellent. habit-at) J this™ jatetdacte. 
Besides that part about not remem- 
bering her name need not be told. 


She sat quiet under the storm of 
Joan's voice, listening and yet not 
listening, in the detachment that 
had come upon her of late. Then an 
odd thing began to happen. Her 
detachment of mind seemed somehow 
to communicate itself to her body. 
She closed her eyes and it seemed 
to her that her body was floating 
upward, right out of her chair to- 
ward the ceiling. She could hear 
Joan's voice far away, rising with 
anger as she talked. How surprised 


she would be to see her grandmother 
floating around the ceiling like a 
toy balloon. . . most unsuitable at 
her age and with her heart, Will 
would say. 


With her heart! She felt a sick 
plunge in the pit of her stomach 
and opened her eyes quickly. Per- 
haps if she were to fix them on 
something quite steadily this 
giddiness would go. She saw her 
hand clutching the arm of her chair 
so tightly the veins stood up. 
That, then, was what had been hol- 
ding her down. 


She must hold on and this would 
pass. It was absurd to wonder ag 
this was how dying felt, absurd but 
interesting. If it were not for 
Joan she would have liked to find 
Ou. She'd always been curious 
about how it felt exactly to be 
dying. But if she were to be so 
inconsiderate as to die like this 
they would blame Joan. No excite- 
ment, Dr. Graydon had said and they 
would say Joan had been exciting 
her. Besides, dying casually like 
this would be most unsuitable. Old 
ladies died in bed, properly and 
with dignity. 


She held herself taut, trying to 
gather strength to get up and Jo to 
her room. Perhaps if she were to 
concentrate upon Joan's voice 
reality might return to her. Taking 
up the thread of complaint she 
gathered then that it' was.every- 
one's fault that Joan had lost Bob. 
"Tf I could just be myself. . .- ae 


mother could just once realize this 
is 1976 and not the Mauve decade... 
if Dad weren't always telling me to 
remember I am Judge Sanborn's 
daugieCra seems cha 


The old woman's eyes widened. 
With a click her life slipped into 
place. It was like the sensation 
you have when you've been "turned 
around," your sense of direction 
lost, and then someone says: "This 
way is east," and things swing 
round and fall into their familiar 
pattern. 


So! It was Fred Sanborn she had 
married. That fact seemed unreal 
but then, she remembered, it had 
always seemed unreal to her, that 
marriage, even while it was going 
on. She wondered why she'd done it 
when she hadn't meant to. 


She remembered the first time 
she had met Fred. She saw herself, 
her blond curls caught up in a net, 
her cheeks pink with the excitement 
Of Conquest. 


Will had been teasing her about 
her cousin Virginia. 


"I'm going to stop plaguing you 
to marry me," he said. "Virginia 
would make a much better wife. 
She's so gentle." 


Rose had agreed with him. Vir- 
ginia, she said, was exactly the 
sort of self-effacing woman he 
needed. At her laughter, her air of 
indifference, Will's eyes had dar- 


dae 


kened, his quick temper flaring, 
and he'd pulled Fred forward. 


"Here's a better husband for you 
than I could ever be. He's a right 
sweet soul, Rose. You could bully 

That, she sighed, was the begin- 

-ning. Fred had been sweet. He had 
been quiet and undemanding and 
grateful. And they had been 
married. Well, she'd been a good 
wite CoO himiallee those .years.- Her 
weaving had been the marvel of the 
neighborhood, her housekeeping un- 
excelled. As she went demurely to 
elneireia . Yeyal Uaigeve sy emai aie aetol Ne 
first, amused her to cast her eyes 
down, the perfect picture of the 
perfect wife. Insensibly the role 
had become fact, as apart played 
often enough does become a life. 

Fred had been pathetically 
pleased at the change in her. Dear, 
good Fred, how shocked he would 
have been if he had been able to 
see into her head all those years! 


He had been a good husband, if 
sometimes a little pompous and 
lacking in humor. She smiled wick- 
edly as she reflected that if he 
had not often intentionally added 
to the gaiety of her life; still he 
had given her many moments of 
secret joyousness. She used to 
wish sometimes that Will were a- 
round to laugh with her. But of 
course if he had been, she reminded 
herself quickly, it would have been 
extremely disloyal to laugh with 
him at Fred; a disloyalty she would 
never have permitted herself if 
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Will had actually been there. As 
it was. . .well, the war had taken 
Will. Her breath caught as it 
always did when she thought of 
that dreadful time and her mind, 
trained over years to avoidance, 
slipped aside from contemplation of 
tragedy. In eighty odd years one 
learned to think only of the things 
one wished to dwell on. 


As she shut the door of her mind 
she noticed her hand still clutched 
the arm of her chair. Why, it had 
been only a moment ago that she'd 
had those odd feelings. The mind 
was peculiar. She had lived her 
whole life over in the second it 
took her to wait for steadiness. 
There was, now, she remembered, only 
that last effort she had somehow, 
to make. 

"I find) fam. -aviittlesstired wa. 
she said apologetically. "I think 
I'll go and lie down awhile before 
supper.” She called with confidence 
upon her will to keep her voice 
steady. Then she rose slowly “to 
her feet, brushing away Joan's 
attempts. to help her. "Youvhaven't 
tired me, my dear," she reassured 


her. As she straightened herself 


with effort the whirling receded... 
controlled, she decided with satis- 
faction, “by her will. Shea pesi— 
tated, looking up antoWJoan' s= face 
for a long moment, her usual im-— 
personal detachment giving way for 
a little toa feelinglofeworn spicy: 
"It will all come right if you are 
patient; “shéelsaid taraiast. 


The inadequacy of her words dis- 
couraged her. That was what’ the 
old always said to the young. She 
meant so much more than that. But 
how to breach the gulf between 
them required much more energy than 
she could summon. 


Gaining with aditficulcy the 
security of her own room, she sat 
for a while, thankfully, upon her 
bed. She was out of breath and she 
waited for her heart to stop pound- 
ing and for her legs to stop shak- 
ange snes nag,) again, an instant 
conviction that she was dying. Her 
lips twisted; her premonitions had 
almost always been wrong. She 
would wake prosaically in the morn- 
ing and she would laugh at herself. 
It was like her to mistake indiges- 
tion for drama. All the same, she 
Was going to take stock in. a pre- 
monition for once, and amuse her- 
Self ‘by doing the thing decently 
and in .order. 


She got herself upon her feet 
and crossed the room to look in the 
mirror. For once the face that 
stared back at her did not surprise 
her. For once she felt as old as 
she looked. How many times, going 
busily around the house had she 
caught an unexpected glimpse of ner 
face and had a shock! One felt, 
inside, exactly as one always had, 
inexperienced, curious, and always 
expectant, as though pretty soon 
things would begin to happen. 


As she brushed her thick white 
hair and braided it in to two short 


braids, she had analmost irre- 
sistible desire to talk again to 
Joan, to tell her that thing about 
keeping oneself and not needing 
anyone else. But then, it would be 
difficult to explain what exactly 
she meant by "having oneself." And 
who was. she, she asked her reflec- 
tion with some scorn, to attempt to 
explain what really intelligent 
people had always balked at? It 
was, the self she meant, like a 
fortress where you could go and 
where no one could get at you. A 
truly secret place. 


What fun she'd had there, too, 
as well as security from intrusion! 
What excellent company she had been 
to herself! The things she'd found 
to laugh at! The arguments she'd 
had! Sometimes she had found her- 
self talking aloud, disagreeing 
violently and with warm pleasure, 
with some of Fred's most cherished 
opinions. But she could never tell 
Joan about that. Joan would say it 
was hypocritical to keep silent 
about what one thought since it was 
now the fashion to insist) on -dis- 
playing one's every idea. 

Turning her coyers down neatly, 
she crossed to the chest to geta 
clean nightdress. As she leaned 
over the open drawer she _ stopped, 
held motionless by an idea so new 
to her that it was shocking! Sup- 
pose she had been fooling herself 
all these years, hugging an ill- 
usion because she had missed 
reality? Suppose she had had her- 
self, as she called it, only be- 


continued on page 48 
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Thread Song 


A redwing blackbird 
threading again and 
again 
with its song 


the eye of the air 


Jonathan and Patricia Mather 








SN 


What I'd like to do someday 

is skip by your house 

Dubs not goin. 

instead, {7 think I'll sit in the bushes 
under your window and 

listen to your heart beat. 

After that, I'll merge with your house key 
and 

peel onions 

collecting the tears in an envelope 

and send them 

to a perfect likeness of you. 

The next day I'll die from licking the stamp too much. 


Robert Legg 


ape) 
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Spaces Between Fire 


Time that the tide line rides 

Roars by like a gale in the night 

Shaking the house and combing the earth's fur 
UNL eSmpassager. 

And the silver death of winter 

swiftly crumbles 

Like icy wood in a wet beach night fire. 


Only blackness lies in the spaces between fire. 
The winter nights are long 
But the grey dawn glows too soon 
When dreams are longer. 
And fire can only burn out. 
The grey surge that pales in the end 


Ebbs and greys again 
But in the darkness there will be none to see. 


Joseph W. Hinton 


DEEP DIVER 


Hemlocks suspended 

in the morning lake. 
Yellow-shafted flicker 
swims by 

my airlines. 
Pressurized suit. 
Hearing my loud breath 
rush 

into the cave 

down the rapids 

to hot springs 

and geysering 

back up. 


Sweep the bottom 
for evidence 

to show the crew. 
Not a leaf moves. 
Jamigntebe- here 
a-ongatime. 


Trea couldegust 
take off this helmet. 


Eric Johnson 


THE OLD MAN 


Allison Larkin 


The old man sat on the cold frozen 
ground. His blanket was pulled close 
around him, and soiled with his years. 
His long gray-black hair was braided 
back and as he sat all you could see 
was the tip of his corn cob=pipe. -Hé 
sat silently as the rocks around him, 
and gazed off into the empty blue sky. 
Sitting on the grass-to keep his old 
frail body warm in the wintery sun. 
The only sign of life was the puffs of 
smoke from his pipe. 
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Motion 


One flap from this wind 


tore tall trees from the earth - 


butterfly wings, 


Linda Steffan 
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The Art of the 
Edgtd Pos 


UPhisSeissureallyva Class un lCivid 
disobedience," Bill Gunderson 
thundered with surprising intensity. 
"Tf the students are serious, they 
become committed to changing the 
system!" I whirled around at his 
opening remarks during our Wieneeie— 
view and wondered if he was talking 
EON mall his Oma DOU Gam iai= mA lI 
archy in the art room? Apparently. 


I studied more assiduously the 
room where "Gundy," as his students 
call him, teaches painting, pottery 
and calligraphy. Recycled tins and 
smudged plastics bulged with poten- 
tial: clay to be thrown, shaped to ; . ; 

see, : ; neatiy (in) "various stages cnn 

aaviSton,= baked tO, practreal7 eur A : 
Poroieeerer ite proce ancewed vention. The clay's chalky remnants, 
dried and turned to a powder stain 
all over the large room, belonged 
as much as the kiln and wheels did. 
Nothing ominous here. What, however, 
of those two long boards framing 
white sheets of paper? Bill 
Gunderson drew a dozen black hori- 
zontal lines across the six foot 
expanse and proceeded to teach his 
students, the neophyte heretics, an 
ancient art, a contemporary craft: 
IEW IVE: Aes esietor 





A quiet crusade occupies much of 
Bill Gunderson's, attention and 
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devotion. He wants to replace the 
basically illegible and awkward 
"commercial SCE Die handwriting 
taught traditionally in most 
schools today with the beautiful 
writing, the 'art of the pen’ which 
is calligraphy, and most particul- 
arly with the well-balanced, 
Classic, sloped Italic. And he 
wants to begin in kindergarten. 


According Ome Tae Gunderson, 
Sweden, Denmark, East Germany, 
Scotland, and parts of Wales have 
sanctioned Italic handwriting to be 
taught as the exclusive system in 
their schools. 


According to Alfred Fairbank, 
throughout most of the United 
States a fundamental rule of edu- 
cation--"a child should begin as he 
is to continue"-- is violated when 
his early struggles toward neat 
stick-and-ball manuscript lettering 
are superseded in third grade by 
letters suddenly looped and slanted 
and, in many cases, utterly unlike 
the earlier printing. The variance 
between ‘book type’ and his own 
writing frustrates the youngster 
and promotes unnecessary hesitancy 
in reading. 


Portland, an important center of 
calligraphy today, commissioned 
Dr. Wayne Otto, a national reading 
authority, to monitor, check and 
evaluate the use of Italic programs 
in the Portland area. This city is 
autonomous in controlling its cur- 
riculum and encourages the teaching 


OF tale Vas “an official, hand= 
writing method. 


After four years of testing, 
Oregon cities Tigard and The Dalles 
have determined that Italic letters 
are not only better formed ini- 
tially wout retain. that form nor 
losing their legibility to speed, 
the nemesis of other writing sys- 
tems. Oregon's own calligrapher 
laureate is 73 year old Portland 
art historian, lecturer, and former 
Reed College calligraphy professor 
Lloyd Reynolds who will arouse 
Oregonians to the excitement of 
beautiful writing inv ay new “fail 
color series on educational TV. 
Students in class at Clatsop Col- 
lege and Astoria High School will 
illustrate the techniques in con- 
temporary calligraphy for several 
of these episodes. 


As a student examines the best 
models of letters throughout his- 
tory to study and make them his own, 
he cultivates an interest also in 
Les literature and a eritical 
awareness of words. Tests show 
Italic students finding greater 
pleasure and success in school work, 
developing original ways of self- 
expression, and improving their 
spelling. 


High school athletes enrolled in 
Mr. Gunderson's last period class 
praise the system as an aid to re- 
laxation. Weary from a tough aca- 
demic day and tense at the prospect 
of an evening match, they find the 
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scrutiny, restraint and discipline 
inherent ihe Iheeulale. instruction 
forces a slowdown, an unwinding. 
The loss of tension and the plea- 
sure derived from producing 
beautiful work evokes a generally 
good refreshed feeling. 


A teenage girl, bound to a wheel 
chair with a muscle debilitating 
disease and told she would never be 
able to write, found training in 
Italic enables her to form legible 
letters. 


Consistently, in the TInter- 
national Ttalic Society's annual 
juried show, Bill Gunderson's' stu- 
dents are among those recognized as 
submitting the best examples of 
Italic handwriting. His disciples, 
former students judged by him 
worthy of the designation scribe 
beside their signature, now scatter, 
teach, and spread the beautiful 
word. The school administrations 
for Oregon high. schools and col- 
leges enthusiastically support Mr. 
Gunderson's conviction that calli- 
graphy is a better way and proclaim 
iegeUilaie) jee (Ne — ayeks) — yen@aniesieuh elo 
riculum. 


Bill Gunderson''s class in ‘civil 
disobedience’ is changing the 
system. 


Gail Rosenthal 
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Extra Sensory Perception 


I know how it feels to be a ghost, 

Slithering down the chill, damp lanes of night, 
Blown like the spray along some lonely coast 
Lost in the dark and vanished in the light. 


Pausing to lean against a shutter's lock, 
Thinking to enter there and drink a toast... 
Having no fleshly hand to sound a knock 
Oriiitc aig.ass to Ssatisty) a host; 


Turning away-- mad for unhaunted sleep. . . 
Having no body that a bed could hold, 
Having no warm and heavy tears to weep, 
Having no age-- and being eons old. 


Whispering husks of words that rattle. . . hollow, 
Whimpering at the thin blue edge of dawn, 


Hugging a flame too pale for moths to follow, 
Calling your name. . . knowing that you are gone. 


Dorotha Radich 


Di, 
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eyes, stay open 
yes open, enough to comprehend. 
it's been a long world filled day, 
rest should come, 
DUEETEEEROOCSEDOG.s 
minute hours, fuse together. 
several more are left, 
the weariness 
tired feeling faces, 
watching, 1t's quiet, 
the sound of air conditioning systems, 
silence, somewhere in the distance ... 
. voices, teaching voices, passing on wisdom. 
CICking, SLICKING, sticking, 


tic ti) ClhLELG ME LCM Gl Cac Cae 


Theresa Everitt 





Diplomacy and the Cat 


Linda Steffan 


You leap once more from couch, 
to chair, to window sill, 
still unnoticed; and prowl about 
the floor searching for 
emptied grocery bag, dangling pantyhose, opened 
dresser drawer, anything 
that might suggest adventure. 
I lie stretched before 


the livingroom heater, sweating 

or Shivering 

to its alternating ons and offs, but 
too: settled to get up, 

go read somewhere else. 


I shift position slightly 

bend my stiffened elbows, 

look up, 

see you: 

green, round, expectant eyes 

now almost level with mine, standing 
at the top of my history book. 


The bright yellow cap 

off the marking pen I've just used 

to underline: 

"'In my opinion,' McCarthy added, 

"the State Department is full 
of Marxists.'" 

protrudes from your small mouth 

like Groucho-with-cigar. 
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Your fixed stare suggests 

that you've been waiting 

for my attention, 

and I imagine 

(Choughperhaps it's true) that I can) see 
a flash, an explosion of the green in 
those eyes when 

you know that the stage is finally 

yours. 


You don't hesitate. 
You have your next move planned: 


aimed, readied, the cap drops 
from mouth unto page: 

"No longer could the Administration ignore 
McCarthy's attempts to dominate 
the executive and be master of 
the Republican party." 

and you follow 

after it 

while I lie watching, 
trying not to laugh, 
not to encourage you. 


You nudge, bat, flip the cap 
across the page: 
"July 8..., McCarthy was..., Democrats were..., 
... the White House only..., 
Communists and fellow travelers...." 
Yourstail tip 
switches, swirls 


in strategic motions. But, now, cat, you've run out of 


words and page. 

I push your cap away from 
my book and resume 
reading. 


Returning to the couch, 
you plop your chin on one 
outstretched paw, 

inhale, exhale a sigh, 
and try to go to sleep. 


ops 


TENDING BAR 


The evening starts out slow 
enough; I just have to serve a beer 
now and then and talk a little with 
each customer. But gradually the 
bar begins to fill. Someone plays 
the jike box and the penetrating 
rhythm begins. As the people con- 
sume more beer, their voices grow 
louder, and many demand that’ the 
music be made audible above the 
growing noise. 

Soon the monotonous voices merge 
with the beat of the music creating 
‘an almost tangible barrier. oi ips 
as though a dense fog engulfs 
everyone and builds a wall of noise. 
The only recognizable” sounds are 
hes, coins “hitting the <ibar,)..cne 
clinking of glasses and the creak- 
ing of the door as parts of the fog 
siip an sand .out. —.0Oniy© the: hands 
remain visible, extending from the 
Fog tacross | thes bar ay caching ior 
more beer, emptying glass after 
glass. Some of the hands wait pa- 
tiently, while others command. They 


GP 


Joan Russ 


bang beer glasses and ash trays on 
the bar for attention. The hands 
are never still, always reaching, 
lifting, and laying out more money. 

Once in a while an individual 
emerges from the fog to be recog- 


nized, but only for “an instante er 
the, force’ of) the” moisesiqurcers 
draws him back. After seemingly 


.endless hours of work; one indivijw 
dual stands out like a ray of sun- 


shine penetrating the fog--the next 
bartender. is 

I quickly finish my work and 
find a vacant spot on ‘the other 
side of the bar. After one beer, 
the fog starts to break up and the 
music seeps through. After a few 
more drinks, the voices begin to 
separate (and return to therrare— 
spective owners. Finally, every- 
thing returns to normal. The noise 
again becomes a part of things in- 
stead of a wall that shuts every- 
thing and everybody out. 
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Victoria Coons 


Long 

Stone winding stairs 

Weave ever upward 

Dimly lit 

By wavering torch light. 

Cold 

English winds 

Blast the folds 

Of her velvet trappings 

As she circles, 

Circles toward an end, 

To emerge at last 

Through richly carved doorway 
Into the vast Octagon room 
Fashioned all of leaded glass-- 
The only comforter of grey, 
Hard) rain. 


Window seats of dusty green 
Overlook vast fields akin in hue. 
A hoof-worn path 

Twists Northward 

Beyond the horizon 

Where the deep forest lay. 

She watches this path of departure 
From paned room where she remains, 
Prisoner, 

Alone in grey tower. 


The silent moat, 


A circular crown, 
Gleams skyward past her eye. 


Sf) 





Joseph Kolman 


One eye is gone and can't be 
fixed. The liquid in the other eye 
HhasetOs stavrstiij< (The thingscoac 
takes in the light that piece is 
broken. And the thing that focuses 
the light, that part is broken too. 


They said they looked OK but I 
know they're a mess. When I looked 
in the mirror. I saw black around 
the broken eye. The skin was puffy. 
i could see blood ‘veins. in -the 
white. The other eye was looking 
somewhere else. 


They put sandbags over me and 
wrapped a bandage around my eyes. 
The sandbags felt like baby wolves. 
If I moved I would wake them up and 
they would run away and the liquid 
would ripple like a pond. I was 
afraid of a nightmare and waking 
up shaking my head and tearing the 
nerve in my eye. 


2 


There was a wheel as tall as the 
ceilingvand- “a bed) ind’ the. middle 
with meters. My father was wearing 
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white hospital clothes. The bed 
opened like a long box. There were 
Pillows inside and _ straps. My 
father put me inside and smoothed 
my hospital. gown. The top closed 
over me like a steam press. A 
doctor took a thin needle and 
pushed it through the socket around 
my eye. He glued clips to my eyelid 
and pulled it back with wire. He 
put a spotlight next to my eye and 
a thing that dropped cold drops so 
my eye stayed wet. 


The bed started to move up to 
the middle of the wheel. The spot- 
Lightrgot white and hot.) thet Gea 
my eye’ veins. I was afraid of tne 
spotlight falling into my eye and 
making a burn on my eyeball. The 
wheel turned me so my feet were in 
the air. The drops slid out my eyes 
and up my forehead. 


It was nice how the pillows 
pressed around me. My mother was 
sleeping with me. I was warm like 
a baby. The pillows were her body 
and the straps were her arms. 


I was hanging upside down. The 
doctor climbed a ladder to the 
middle of the wheel and stared at 
my eye. His eye was bigger than 
mine. My father climbed up to look. 
They pointed a laser machine to the 
nerve at the back. I could see the 
light come out dribbling in little 
pieces and then forming into a hot 
white line. 


I remember going down, the box 
opening and the nurse giving mea 


shot. They thought I was asleep. 
My father was shaking hands with 
the doctor and laughing. They were 
talking about going to lunch. 


My eye was pulsing white and 
black. I stayed in the room a long 
time. A nurse came in to clean up. 
She had a radio that played spanish- 
speaking music. Another nurse came 
by and gave me a shot and I went to 
sleep. 


SBS 


In the eye doctor's office there 
was a blind man with a Seeing-Eye 
dog. The dog sat under his chair 
looking at everybody that walked 
by. I went up to pet his dog. The 
man told me the dog was a she and 
that her name was "Snow" because 
she was part Husky and she liked to 
run around in his backyard in the 
winter, playing with his children 
in the snow. 


I wanted to tell the man that 
sometimes I was blind too when the 
thing in my eye moved and every- 
thing got blurry. I wanted to tell 
hiyieewas vafraid “Che operation 
wouldn't work and my father would 
send me to a blind school. 


The nurse called the man's name. 
He stood up, the dog jumped to his 
side and they walked right to the 
nurse and through the door. 


That night I dreamed I had a 
Seeing-Eye baby elephant. When TI 
walked down the hallways at my 


SChGO1 sad 1 sthes eKids) /rane outs OL 
their classrooms to see it. The 
elephant sat quietly under my desk 
during class, and when it was time 
for recess it ran out with me to 
the playground, pulling on its 
leash. I was supposed to be blind 
but I could see everything. if 
watched while my friends took rides 
on its back. 


4. 


I learned to walk .all over the 
hospital at night. JI learned how 
to whistle through the hallways and 
listen for the whistle to bounce 
around on the walls and come back 
in different pieces. My eye was 
Still-bad “but i -could tell when a 
wall was coming and the difference 
between nurses and desks. 


The cafeteria was easy to find 
because you could smell them cook- 
ing food all over the basement. I 
walked up to some ladies who were 
cleaning for the next day. Black 
people were easy to see because 
their faces came out of the blur. 
They said the cafeteria was closed. 
I told them I was hungry and they 
said I'd just have to be hungry 
until eight in the morning. One 
cleaning lady told me softly that 
I should try to go back to bed, 


I got hungry smelling the food. 
I sat down at a table in the back. 
I wanted a nice lady to see me 
sitting there and give me something 
to eat. I waited at the table a 
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long time but no one saw me. 


I walked past the cleaning 
ladies into the kitchen. I was 
afraid to go any farther because it 
was noisy and I couldn't hear my 
whistles come back. I felt on the 
walls with my hands. There was an 
office behind a glass with a white 
lady inside. She said: "Hey little 
guy, watcha doing running around 
in your p.j.s?" Her office smelled 
nice. I told her how’ I missed all 
my meals because I slept during the 
day and how I walked around the 
hallways at night because that's 
when everything was quiet and about 
my whistles. 


She asked me about the bandages 
Onemy mele. bh) COLdR ner abouts Ene 
Operation and how they were going 
E£O-send mesto..a blind” «school. “she 
took me to a special room where 
the doctors ate, with tablecloths 
and flowers on the tables and made 
salami sandwiches and potato chips 
and Coke that we ate for lunch. 


p pcame -everyani quem wror.inncn. 
She showed me around the kitchen. 
I saw how the baker worked with his 
big ovens. I liked to watch the 
rolls come out. They were so hot 
you had to blow them in your hands. 
The “baker and I got to ‘be pretty 
good friends. When the first rolls 
came out we'd sit around and get 
full on the rolls with butter. 


But my eyes got worse. Sometimes 
on the way back from the baker the 
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nurses would have to get me when 
everything turned dark and I had to 
stop and sit down in the hallway. 
I got afraid of walking very far 
from my room. 


When my dad came to visit he 
asked if he could guide me any- 
where. He would pay for a guide to 
take me around. The guides were 
for old people. I wanted the lady 
from the cafeteria to take me a- 
round but she was always busy. 
When things got dark I would ask 
the nurses to take me to her office 
so I could watch her work. 


My father said we might need an- 
other operation. The nerve inside 
was fixed but the lens that makes 
things clear was slipping back and 
forth. He said eye operations 
don't always work. An eye oper- 
ation was like making a bet. If it 
doesn't work you're blind for good. 


a 


My dad has a liquor store under 
our apartment. After school I help 
him around the store, putting Cokes 
in the coolers and keeping the 
shelves full; or when there's no- 
thing to do TI just hang around 
watching t.v, at the bar.) At sixia 
lady comes up to cook dinner. My 
dad and I eat dinner and then he 
goes back down to work. 


One day my dad took me upstairs 
to his office and gave me a new 
heavy pair of binoculars. You could 
see all over the store, even the 


names on the bottles and the bags 
of potato chips downstairs and 
through the windows to the people 
walking outside. He told me that 
times were bad and that we were 
losing money because people were 
Steaii noms trom us.» He; told sme to 
watch everybody carefully as they 
walked down the aisles. If I saw 
anybody steal anything I should call 
him on the phone downstairs and he 
would arrest them. 


Everybody in the store was black 
except me and my dad. Most of the 
people I caught were guys dressed 
in big fancy hats who really had 
money. They would put a bottle of 
scotch under their jackets and try 
to walk out looking smart. My dad 
and his partner would grab him just 
as he stepped out the door and put 
handcuffs on him before he could 
get mad and call the police. 


But sometimes I would come home 
from school and go up to the office 
and a kid like me except black 
would walk into the store after 
school and I knew he just wanted 
something to eat and he would look 
around and sneak a bag of Fritos in 
his pocket. 


I told my dad I didn't think it 
mattered if a kid stole a. bag of 
Fritos, but he said kids were the 
most important people to catch 
because if you didn't get them now 
they would steal big things and 
turn into criminals. 


I had to tell my dad even iRie aie 


was a kid stealing a bag of Fritos. 
My dad would grab the kid and take 
HimecoeniSsOLtnice aa A1navescourun 
out of the office and down the 
stairs to hide before he brought 
Chewski dtup wie tel teWaSelicmee Sc 
time my dad would call the kid's 
parents, but a lot of times they 
didn't have phones or the kid was 
too scared and my dad would call 
the police. 


Once my dad brought a kid up the 
stairs before I could hide. He had 
a quart of Coke in one hand and the 
kid in the other. The kid had a 
little red hat. He saw me with the 
binoculars in my hand. I saw his 
face when he knew why I had bi- 
noculars. 


I knew it was bad what TI was 
doing and I was afraid something 
bad would happen to me back. I 
wanted the bad to happen to my 
father. I knew kids that stole 
things and they wouldn't turn into 
criminals. If a kid stole a bag of 
Fritos then it would be the same if 
I didn't eat one the next time I 
was hungry. But my dad said it 
wasn't the same because jit waS our 
store and I could take a bag of 
Fritos whenever I wanted. 


When I saw a kid just about to 
steal something I would think real 
hard what his name was and try to 
call him and tell him not to steal 
it. Sometimes when I called his 
name right he would really put ne 
back on the shelf. But sometimes I 
was tired and I didn't try hard 
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enough and he would steal it and 
I'd have to tell my dad. My dad 
could buy a television camera _ to 
watch the store but it was expen- 
sive and he didn't like the way it 
looked. If the operation didn't 
work he would have to buy the ca- 
mera. 


The kids who stole from _ the 
store went to a different school 
than I did. When I came home’ they 
would be hanging around the subway 
andwin. front. ,ob.thne drug store. 
They knew who my father was. When 
I walked by they would call me 
names: "Wonkey-ass, jew-eyes, big 
nose honkey motha fucka, some day 
we gonna punch yo eyes upside yo 
head." 


6. 


I dreamed I had a Seeing-Eye 
dog. She had brown and black fur 
and she was taking me to school on 
the subway. When I passed the drug 
store the black kids didn't call me 
names. They were scared of my dog. 
Then one kid called me a name. He 
was the boy with the red hat. I 
went up to him with my dog. TI told 
Mugs edog= Sore. em! Nabi Cem CULL ALS 
eyes!" The dog jumped at him chom- 
ping. I held the leash tight. ig 
backed the kid against a wall and 
let the dog come up to his eyes and 
chomp her jaws that were full with 
drool. 


ihe. 
I dreamed about biind school. 
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We were sitting around a baseball 
diamond. Everyone was dressed up 
in suits and ties. The boys had 
brown and black german shepherds 
and the girls had white huskies. 
There was a radio tuned to _ the 
baseball game. We liked to watch 
our dogs fight. The dogs would 
bark and snarl and then jump on 
each other. They would jump for 
the neck because that's where dogs 
could bite deep. 


Sie 


I dreamed they were taking my 
bandages off in layers. The ban- 
dages were black then grey. The 
last bandage was white. I could 
see the square of the window’ 
through the bandage. The doctor 
peeled it off. The bandage opened 
like a door in front of my eyes and 
my eyes went out into the room 
through the people to the sun all 
over, the. window, “sharp iike a 
needle and the sign across the 
street that said Apples and some 
kids were playing stickball. My 
father's face had wrinkles and 
pieces of hair-on hisVlip and jtne 
lady from the kitchen had make-up 
and big lips with red lipstick and 
they had white hair and their eyes 
had wrinkles and they were old. 


eae 


I dreamed I had a Seeing-Eye 
dog. She had brown and black fur 
and she was taking me to school on 
the subway. I was waiting for a 


train. I could feel my dog moving 
in her harness. The third rail was 
humming. An old black lady with 
a shopping bag who smelled bad was 
next to me. The boy with the red 
hat was looking at my dog. The 
train sound came from the end of 
the tunnel. Everybody leaned over 
the edge of the platform to watch 
the train. The boy with the hat 
disappeared. My dog was getting 
excited about the train. 


Somebody pushed my feet out. 
Tercera ard. .on my putt... Fhe: boy 
laughed and ran. The harness 
pulled toward the tracks. The back 
legssot my-dog slid off the plat- 
form Gonto: the tracks. She was 
barking on the tracks and trying to 
jump up to the platform. "Somebody 
help me with my dog!" Everybody 
looked’ at my dog on the tracks. TI 
heard her nails ‘scratching on the 
cement. I screamed but the noise 
of the train was too loud. 


The doors opened. My friends 
from school were on the train. 
People rushed to get on. 


Twas me alraldaeto pLook) 1at, the 
tracks. I lay down on the platform 
and covered my eyes. The kid with 
the red hat grabbed me. He told me 
VTrookmwhat sa con. Lhe. cracks! * i 
closed my eyes but he pulled open 
my eyelids with his fingers. My 
father was lying on the tracks. 
The kid helped me climb down to the 
tracks. He said "Get his keys out 
of his pocket." The keys were warm 


from his pocket. They had blood 
on them. We ran out the subway and 
opened the liquor store. I got up 
on the counter and said "Everybody 
can take what they want!" I went 
around the store giving kids big 


bags of Fritos and Coca-Cola. Big 
kids came in with their radios and 


opened up beer and the cleaning 
ladies and the bums were sitting in 
the aisles drinking whiskey. They 
Said it was good for kids to give 
parties for old people. My dog was 
running around the store saying 
hello to everybody. The kids were 
feeding her potato chips that she 
crunched in her mouth. 
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Black bears 

can smell food miles away; 

without hesitation they will turn in their tracks 
and move off towards its source. 


After a long day, many miles of lakes and portages 
I lie calm, exhausted, 

on the rock island standing in this unnamed lake, 
and feed my campfire with dry wood 

watching fish and beans cook. 


Later, watching the sprinkled-silver black bowl above, 
I creep farther into my sleeping-bag 

and know no more. Until 

a thrashing and snapping in the underbrush 

on the shore close by, 

and the slap of a large body hitting water, 

bring me out of the bag and running, 

picking up my gear and awake 

before the echo of the splash comes back from the other 
CEaEnemlake. 


Into the canoe, a last minute inspection 

of my comfortable camp. 

I push off and glimpse a black shape 

rise out of the water, grunt loudly and head my way, 
then I'm gone 


quickly over the black, mirror smooth water 
wondering if I can anchor 

my canoe and try to get some sleep 

this time 

in the middle of the lake. 


Scott Harper 
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GRANDPA'S HANDS 


Grandpa's hands, 

Like the hospital cotton shirt he wears, 
Wrinkle and thinly fill the hollows 
Between strained tendons. 

The shirt, worn and bleached 

By repeated boil wash dry cycle, 

Nears the color of his hands: 
Translucent, spotted by age. 


Grandpa's hands 

Are bittered, tightened 

From twenty years retirement. 

His years left him judged 

Too old to adapt intimate knowledge 
Of coal, steam and iron, 

To the book theory of diesel. 


Grandpa's hands 

Escape from the confining sleeves. 

They relax to hold a filtered Salem, 
The third or fourth this visit. 

The hands open to strike a match. 

He reveals the nylon sutures, 

Scarred from little finger to lifeline, 
Black crosses on his palm. 


Arne Denny 
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FISHERMAN 


Swells curl the surface, rolling, as he is gently rocked awake. 
Senses strain, clearing, from old dreams to creaking wood and the 
smell of oil. Another day reaches him. Shoes find, grip the 
Slipping deck. Firing up the stove he puts on the pot-— last 
night's coffee is good enough-- and steps from the cabin, feeling 
morning's light. Pinpoints of brilliance burn the wave tips, and 
sky, ocean meet in all directions. Wire-worn hands cramp, playing 
out the lines. He follows their course through saltburned eyes, 
thinking of nothing, and readies the ice. 


"Time for a cup." he says to no one. 


Sitting for a moment, the fisherman feels the sea around him; 
his boat beneath him, lifting and sliding. Soon, gears whine and 
pull fish after fish aboard. 


"How many times have I filled this hold? How ManUwEES hee 


The sun and wind carve yet another line in his seasoned face. 
His back strains toward end of day. Fatigue greets the cooling 
breeze. The waters gather darkness. He stores his gear with a 
sigh, and the pot-- now fireless-- cools, waiting for his hand to 
touch again tomorrow. 


Doug Sheaffer 





“Used by permission of Forrest Hay, 
The Dalles, Oregon.” 
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after my 12th birthday 


Mrs. Thomas, always well dressed, 
Polite and pure, told us the 
President had been shot, and 
Then cried into the pearl white 
Phone, making shattered noises 
With people we'd never see. 

Mrs. Thomas never stopped crying 
That day. Her face, exposing 
Hidden age, slowly drained 

While the minutes clung like 
Glue, pasting that autumn 
Afternoon across the face of 
Mankind. 


Choir practice ended early that 
Friday, songs of love, life and 
Far away places were hopelessly 
Lost within the cracks on Mrs. 
Thomas' twisted face. Like a 
Miscast actor, frozen with the 
Curse of stage fright, her 
Mechanical lips spilt paralized 
Truths that fell on simple minds 
Of wonderment. 


And as she drove us home, on 
Roads as faded as the day, I 
Spent my time secretly thanking 
All the other kids for all the 
Pretty presents that they had 
Given me on my birthday, the 
Day before. 


Aubrey Compton 


snow 


secrets wrapped 
in crystal 


white valley 
floor rising 
in moon 

light loaves 


bleeding bison 
star trails 
over edge 
pumping hot 
echo hoofs 
through veins 


birth 


measures life 
snowing down 


David Ferraro 


Monopoly 


Aubrey Compton 





She passed the rum along, 

Belched with alcoholic overtones, 
And rolled another pair of doubles. 
Her thimble was in Jail. 

Her mind was on Community Chest. 
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cause she had had nothing and no 
one else? 

SheCeEr Ted MEOn DUZZ | Cmiicmm OU Cm—nOLE 
the thing eluded her. Her mind 
whirled with shadowy images so that 
it was impossible to fix any one of 
themvand) hola Zt" stil iecoriookrat: 
With a jerk of impatience she stood 
upright and, at her quick movement, 
the floating feeling returned. Wave 
on wave of weakness flowed over her. 
She was scarcely able to reach the 
safety of her bed. 

Fumbling at shoes, tugging at 
buttons and zippers, she was con- 
scious that she called upon the 
HaStpeCnew fila La EeSOnVesSe lO Tm nOr 
strength. Once, still half-clothed, 
she ay back; she? (felt Light. land 
bodiless. It would be good to let 
go and rest, she thought drowsily. 
But after a time, something taut 
and demanding in her pulled her 
upright. 

At last it was done. Clutching 
the head board and breathing heav- 
ily she crept into bed and pulled 
the covers up with her free hand, 
smoothing them with fingers that 
shook. Triumph surged up over her. 
She had managed it! She had been 
right when she'd insisted all her 
life that she could always do what- 
ever she had to do. 

It was pleasant to lie back and 
float easily. The wave-like motion 
increased. She felt a placid cer- 
tainty that when she let go she 
would float off gently. She lay 
awhile savoring her sense of power. 

Now, now I will loosen my fin- 
gers, she thought. Then she remem- 
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bered. She was not quite ready yet. 
There was something . . .something 
she had still to do; no, something 
she had to think out. It was there, 
just out of reach, making a sore 
spot in her mind. She puzzled over 
it hazily. Almost she had it; Dut 
always; just “at. Chat epotnt woe 
thing was crowded out. She could 
not remember. No matter. It couldnt 
have been important; some trivial 
nonsense--let it go. Drowsiness 
overwhelmed her, creeping into her 
very bones. 

She pulled at her braids until 
she got one over each shoulder; 
fumbled a little with the neck of 
her gown. She'd make them _ the 
picture they were entitled to, she 
thought again, faintly determined. 
A portrait! of a mice (old getacu, 
dying quietly and with dignity, 
even with a smile--most suitable. 
Will would be amused; Will, who 
knew how very unsuitable she had 
always been inside. 

Really smiling now, she stopped’ 


holding on. 
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ERie GWEDRERS 


AVALANCHE 


Snow falls on mountain ridges, 
Little on little, 

Preceding violent winter flurries. 
Stiff trees clash trembling, 

And birds, 

Winging on to new homes. 

We lived so long together. 

Should we become strangers, 

Our backs -to each other in sleep, 
and feet, 

Cold as window-ice in wanting? 
Mountain shelves building, 

An open pantry of winters' rations 
I cannot eat, 

Though my stomach knots with hunger. 
Sickness, 

we knew with each other, 

Till the fever broke, leaving us 
Weak, diffused, divorced. 

I walk snow-blind into my cabin, 
Hearing the whisper of fire. 

We were so close at times. 

The snow comes avalanching, shaking 
The countryside with white hands, 
Filling hollows up to treetops 
Under pressure. 

I kneel and cry. 


Brian Bilsborrow 
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THE EXIT OF A LOGGER 


Jean Roberts 


The strong men haye faded; their 
end is near. The last hand faller 
was employed in about 1945, and the 
expert cutter is disappearing from 
what people call the "woods"--which 
is a tragedy, because to a few 
thousand loggers who knew the job, 
the hand cutter made the woods. 


The hand faller was an expert. 
He was a man of brain and of brawn. 
Usually unrelated, the combination 
of these two qualities produced an 
efficient cutter. As a worker he 
was conscientious, capable, proud, 
and to those who did not understand 
Ehe skillerequired to be a cutter, 
his pride was often regarded as 
egotism. 


These failer was distinguished 
from other loggers, rigging crew, 
by the fact that he was a "bush- 
eler"--which means a piece worker, 
paid by "the thousand feet" of logs 
felled, while the rigging crew was 
paid by the hour. A_ successful 
hand faller made his daily wage by 
the expert swing of his axe when he 
chopped the "face" of the tree, by 
the level pull of his saw as_ he 
"backed it up," by the clean break 
at the corners of the cut when he 
yelled "Down the hill" as the psig 


Crashedetouthes ground. se1his stree, 
bucked into logs, determined the 
amount of pay the faller would 
receive. 


The hand cutter was known by the 
tools Die DIS ee CrTaAde; axe, ausaw, 
wedges, undercutter and the inevi- 
table oil bottle used to splash oil 
on the saw to "cut the pitch." No 
other woodsman carried an axe with 
a double bit: one bit flat on one 
side and honed to a razor's edge, 
the other bit not so sharp and used 
for "brushing or swamping." No 
other logger carried a falling saw, 
a seven and one-half foot sliver of 
shining steel that almost touched 
the ground when thrown over a fal- 
ler's shoulder. With the cutting 
teeth sharpened to a keen slant, 
the rakers nearly flush, this saw 
would sing and twang out long sli- 
vers of wood as it ate its way to 
the heart of the tree. 


This expert has become as scarce 
as the bison, as numbered as the 
bald eagles, as outdated as_ the 
Model T since the innovation of the 
power saw. No longer does a cutter 
take pride in his sharpened axe, he 
seldom needs one. No longer does a 
faller’ carry an oil bottle; power 
saws are equipped with an oiler. No 
longer does a logger carry an un- 
dercutter or use a spring board, 
faster cutting power saws have re- 
placed these once standard items. 
The rush of time has eliminated 
this craftsman. 
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Der Geist Von Gott 






Luft ist wie der Geist Gottes. 
Er besteht uberall wo wir blicken. 
Er fullt den ganzen Raum 
Aber bleibt unsichbar. 
Wir Konnen den Wind spuren 

The Spirit of God Wenn sie durch eine Baumblute blast, 

Sie ist wie der Geist 

AICS LIKES the slr I taOL. God. Wenn er durch uns fleipt. 

It exists everywhere we look, 

It fills all space, but remains invisible. 

We can feel the wind John M. McRae Jr. 

When it blows through the blossom of a tree, 

Just like when the Spirit flows through us. 


















Picking Up The Pieces 





The moon above the inland sea 
Whispers sweet promises softly to me 

While I sit cowering in the darkness here, 

The befriending moon sends stray lightbeams near 
And the trees in the forest rustle softly 

With the wind that blows so coldly on me. 









And I sit nights alone 'midst these same trees 
And marvel at all that had passed by me 
And pondered on all that would come. 









For the winds that come from everywhere 
Across this world over lands and seas 

If they could only speak in ways I could hear, 
And would this earth-- this sky-- speak to me, 
Perhaps could reveal in the falling of leaves 
A pattern too vast to be seen. 










Therese Shellebarger 






















One starling above 


the others 


quick black 
between amberveined poplar leaves 
its song toward the 
sun is 


water uphill 


Jonathan Mather 


I spit into the wind. 
It slaps me right back. 
Wiping it away 

T snite, 

At least it wasn't a rock, 
OLeomcraln a... ss 

Besides, I am glad 

to be washed with saliva, 
When it could have been 
the searing fallout of 
the wasted dreams of our 
Dads. 


Winter Crossing 


LL 


Seven days winter has hung 

Her sicles in the air. 

The length of the valley adrift 
struggling to awaken and 

Shake off the clouds of 

Ice that have poured in 

off Snake River Gorge 

Like the strange white 

Harvest of some 


Wild river poppy. 


Kirk McKinley 
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One night as I went walkin down by Farmer Casey's land, 

I thought I heard a merry tune that seemed so close at hand. 
I found no radio or phone, just an old bandstand, 

And the Whole Caboodle Cock-a-Doodle Barnyard Rhythm Band. 


Farmer Casey was playin the bass and he jumped like a kangaroo, 

A cat with a fiddle was right in the middle and he was a good one too. 
Harry Strawberry was pickin that banjo, man he really could jam, 

While Big Plum Drum kept passin out the rum and playin a BIM BOOM BLAM! 


I'm a tellin you that Mandolin Orange could sure squeeze out a tune, 
And all them critters started whirlin under the harvest moon. 

Then Otto Harp, the handyman, introduced the star: 

Twas ol Bob Dill, the singin pickle, strummin on his guitar. 


With a hey diddle diddle a hop an a fiddle, the dancin got so hot 
That Chicken Licken and Ducky Daddles were doin the turkey trot; 
Little Dog Gone just howled at the moon and Turkey Lurky gobbled, 
And Old Horse Hyde he danced a jig until his old knees wobbled. 


That ol goat Billy just danced himself silly with a Cow Cow Yippy-i-yay, 
And so all night in the yellow moonlight they played till the break of day. 
And since the wild hoedown I've never heard a sound so grand, 

As the Whole Caboodle Cock-a-Doodle Barnyard Rhythm Band. 


Joe Stevenson 





Trails' End: Mink or Swim 


Lauri and Esther Pernu began 
mink ranching with only three mink. 
They built their first pens ad- 
jacent to their home, south of 
Seaside, where Lauri worked for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps under 
FDR's New Deal. They gradually 
built up their knowledge and stock 
of mink until they made the de- 
cision to find a bigger home. The 
Pernus found the room they needed 
almost three miles upriver from the 
Lewis and Clark winter camp of 1805. 

Lauri and Esther built their 
home amidst the familiar firs and 
scrub brush of the North Coast on a 
gentle slope that faces the morning 
sun, From this point Lauri worked 
an additional seven years at dif- 
ferent jobs, but mainly as an elec- 
trician in the wartime shipyards. 
Later, when they acquired 127 fe- 
male mink in August of 1946, Lauri 
and Esther began full time mink 
ranching. Lauri and Esther named 
EheirewemMink eran Glmtnemm dina 1a See 
Fur Farm, in honor of the Lewis and 
Clark camp. 

Lauri built his mink sheds’ from 
JOods Cedar wands firemen e Ep nemadm ints 
"the sight is not especially plea- 
Sing  DUteChes sheds anew funGelonal 
and durable." Inside the sheds the 
weather-darkened wood lends a cool 
atmosphere to the pen areas. In 
the winter 2400 mink scramble about 
in their wire cages. Each cage 
contains one mink. Every cage also 
contains a wooden nest box. The 
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Arne Denny 


nest box fits tightly into the top 
of the cage. Without the nest box 
the mink would have to sleep on the 
wired floor. Winnie Lund, who has 
worked at Trail’'s End for twenty 
years, explains how "the only time 
we shut the mink out of their boxes 
is when they are messy housekeepers 
and use it for a toilet. Otherwise 
the mink would wallow in their own 
droppings and ruin their pelts. 

The mink are wild. Their bite 
hurts. Winnie says "We wear gloves, 
like welder's gloves, of very heavy 






The mink's activity bobbing and 
weaving, contrasts with the  sub- 
dued atmosphere of the mink sheds. 


leather. When you catch a_ mink, 
you grab it first by the tail, chen 
your other hand goes around its 
back, behind the forelegs. Mink 
ranching would be impossible if the 
mink didn't have tails." 

Ranching at Trail's End Fur Farm 
would also be more difficult with- 
out the wooden clothespin. The 






White painted clothespins attached 
to each cage identify these as 
breeder minks. Penciled on each 
white clothespin is the number of 
the mink. This number corresponds 
to a breeder card with the history 
of the mink written on it. Esther 
explains how many ranchers don't 
use the clothespins, "but we find 
it useful to just clip the pin on 
our coveralls when we move the mink 
from cage to cage. We then return 
the pin to the new cage. It saves 
Useeau lot of Complicated record 
keeping." 

In the summer and fall the mink 
population swells from 2400, 2000 
breeder females and 400 breeder 
males, to 10,000 growing, hungry 
mankeeeor che /000 kits, mink kKit= 
tens, all of the ranch wild and all 
but the best of the purebreds are 
destined for pelting. The ranch 
Wildsra popular cross of biue and 
brown minks, are identified by un- 
painted clothespins. The purebred 
kits are identified by yellow 
clothespins marked with the kit 
number, size of litter and color. 
This information helps the Pernus 
decide which kits to keep for 
breeder replacement. 

The North Coast weather, the 
constant rain which upsets so many 
people, helps produce fine pelts. 
The moisture in the air allows mink 
to develop silky smooth pelts with- 
out extreme cold. Canadian, Mid- 
western and European winters often 
combine extreme cold and_ strong 
winds to singe the mink's fur, 
Singed fur, where the tips of the 


Dale Dunagan feeds 
the mink at a rate 


of three mink per 
second. During the (ee 
summer this is an ge 
all-day job. 





onger guard hairs curl and _ hook 
from-the cold, feels ragged when 
your hand runs over the pelt. 
Esther firmly stretches a pelt 
between her clenched hands while 
she quickly blows on the fur. The 
fur parts easily and she holds it 
back with her thumbs. The underfur 
is thick and even. The darker guard 
hairs are not as thick and extend 
an, almost “unitorm 3/16ths, Cor, .an 
inch beyond the underfur. When 
grading the pelts Esther looks 
first for feel. Her hand should 
flow over the pelt. Then she checks 
the pelt's color. The fur should 
part easily when she blows on it 
and the breath should expose a 
white leather. White indicates a 
prime pelt. A mink that was pelted 
ase Little was etwoO daysm veLore Or, 
after prime will exhibit a less 
sharp fur. She then looks at the 
uniformity of the fur quality, 
color and the important balance 
of underfur and guard hairs. 
Lauri portrays his business as 
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an ecologist's dream. "My mink eat 
fish byproducts, from the Astoria 
canneries; chicken byproducts; or 
even fluked livers, in the last 
weeks before pelting. The mink use 
the rejects of human consumption to 
produce fine longlasting garments. 
After pelting the bodies are ren- 
dered for their oil to produce shoe 
greases, hand lotions and leather 
softeners. The mink cycle is com- 
pletely no waste. It was the same 
50 years ago and it will remain the 
same for 50 years into the future. 
In comparison, synthetic garments 
produced at the expense of petro- 
leum products are not as durable or 
as finely made." 

Both Lauri and Esther grew up in 
Clatsop. county. Lauri describes 
the growth of their farm in terms 
of "doing what worked out, mostly 
trialswand terrors” .vet, “it ts wmoetvea 
smug feeling. Lauri and Esther 
figure there have been nearly 100 
mink ranches in Clatsop County. 
Deaths and hard times - disease 
catastrophes, changes in style 
trends and economic problems - have 
cut the number of active Clatsop 
County mink ranches to nine. The 
many abandoned mink sheds can be 
seen throughout Clatsop County. 
Look for the long, low lying, wea- 
thered sheds running north to south 
as you drive the counties' back 
roads. Since 1970 the number of 
U. S. ranches has declined from 
PU OTOL ONS ato Pin CP RST VE 

Rising costs are the main reason 
for so many farmers "pelting out." 
During the summer and fall Lauri's 
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10,000 mink require 6,000 pounds of 
fresh food a day. When you con- 
sider that Lauri competes with pet 
food manufacturers for his feed you 
can see the  Righ costs Som vmink 
ranching. Trail's End uses one 
million pounds of feed per year. 
The average pet owner may not think 
twice about a one cent per pound 
increase, but that costs Lauri an 
additional $10,000. 

Few people can afford to just 
enter mink ranching. Once they buy 
the obvious pens and sheds _ they 
face the costs of buying breeder 
mink and cold storage facilities. 
Breeder mink run as high as $500 a 
Pair and without proper experienced 
care they may easily die. Cold 
storage facilities are essential to 
insure that the mink receive fresh 
food. Even if the novice rancher 
can afford the many expenses the 
real shock comes with the reali- 
zation that mink ranchingeers asa 
seven day a week job. 

Despite the many problems Lauri 
and Esther draw pride and pleasure 
from their mink farm, Esther 
reasons, "The world is our market. 
We are not at the mercy of 4 local 
economy, and unlike farmers bad 
weather is an aid." 
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